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ON SEEDING FOR PERMANENT PASTURES. 
MIXTURE OF GRASSES—QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE &C. | 





Much loss is sustained by our farmers in conse- 
quence of not bestowing more attention and labor on 
the subject of preparing lands and seeding for perma- 
nent pastures. In many parts of Ohio we are fully 
convinced that the amount of feed produced per acre 
from the majority of pastures, might be doubled in the 
average of seasons, were proper pains taken to pre-| 
pare the lands thoroughly before seeding, and to apply 
the best kinds of seeds and in sufficiont quantity. 

The severe losses often sustained by our dairy farm- 
ers and others, in consequence of the failure of their | 
pastures by drouth, we should suppose would alone be | 
sufficient to induce them to deepen their soils by sub- 
soiling and other means before seeding—which would 
greatly lessen the liability to such failures, and at the 
same time increase the productions of the pastures at | 
all times. 

Sowing a greater variety of grasses, (mixed) is an- 
other means of increasing the productiveness of pas- | 
tures, but little understood amongst us. It has been 
ascertained that a given surface of ground will pro- 
duce a much larger yield of herbage when numerous | 
kinds of grasses are grown on it mixed together, than | 
if only one is grown. The reason is, doubtless, be-| 
cause the roots of some kinds run much deeper than | 
others, and hence they do not form so dense a mat or) 
turf, and thus a wider range is given for support, and| 
the liability to suffer from drouth is also lessened.— 
Then, too, the tops of some kinds will bear the shade 
and crowding of taller kinds better than others, and 
hence a larger yield of hay is obtained by a liberal 
mixture of grasses than by a single species of two.— | 
This subject is now well understood in England ; and 
the best farmers there now usaally sow from 6 to 10 
varieties of grass seeds together, for making perma- 
nent pasture; and at least four times as much seed per 
acre as is commonly practiced by American farmers. 
We will give here a few extracts from English writers 
on this general subject, mostly taken from the Farm- 
er’s Encyclopedia : 

In choosing the mixture of grass seeds most valua- 
ble for the farmer’s soil, many considerations must be 
taken into calculation; not only the nature of the soil, 
and the supply of water to which its habits are best 
adapted, but also the objects which the farmer has in 
view. Thus, the meadow foxtail (Alopecurus praten- 








sis,) although an early, nutritive, and productive grass, 
requires more than two years to arrive at perfection ; 


AARAAAARARAD EDL 
| it is, therefore, better adapted for permanent pasture 
| than for the alternative husbandry. And then, again, 
|the meadow cat’s-tail or timothy (Phleum pratense,) 
| although remarkable for producing the most nutritious 
| culms of all the grasses, and that too, in a considerable 
bulk, yields aftermath of very little value. Valuable, 
therefore, as it is for hay, it is of little consideration 


for feeding purposes if sown by itself; it must, there- 
| fore, be combined with other grasses. 


So the cock’s- 
foot orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata,) which soon ar- 


|rives at perfection, and yields early and late a profu- 


sion of leaves, which are highly nutritive, has culms or 
stalks of little value; it is a grass, therefore, most pro- 
fitable for feeding purposes. “ Under these different 
relations, therefore,” says Mr. G. Sinclair, “a grass 
should be considered before it is absolutely rejected, or 
indiscriminately recommeded.” 

The knowledge of the relative nutritive matters con- 
tained in different grasses, will also not only be a 
highly important object of research, as connected with 
their feeding properties. 

In the first part of April, 1920 grains of the leaves 
of the following grasses, &c., afford, according to Mr. 
G. Sinclair, the following proportions of nutritive mat- 
ter: 


Meadow foxtail-grass.....ssecesecees 





Tall oat-like soft grass....scccseccscccccccece 120 
Sweet-scented vernal.......cccccccccccccesces 52 
Round-panicled cock’s-foot (Orchard grass)..... 80 
Perennial rye-grass...... ecccccccccccccccccecs 70 
Tall fescue ..cccccccccccccccccccccccces eosccee 94 
Meadow fe06G@...ccccccccccces cocccccecccce - % 
Crested dog’s-tail ...05. ceccccccccccscccccccs -- 88 
Wooly soft-grass......cecccecsecsccccccsees eee 80 
Creeping soft-grass........sssecccersecececes - 
Meadow cat’s-tail (Timothy)..... ecccee cooseee 80 
Fertile meadow-grass........secesecccccccecss 7 
Nerved meadow-grass.....seseeecescees coccece 76 
Smooth awnless brome-grass..... ecccccecccecs 8 
Wood meadow-grass....essesecceceeees eecece - 68 
Smooth fescue......sseecececeeseces cecccce -- 7 
Long-awned sheep’s fescue....+s+seeeeees coos 102 
Darnel-like fescue.....cccccseccccccccessecess 110 
Creeping-bent or fiorin... 42 
Wood fiorin 62 
Vellow vetchling........cccseccsccece coccccse 
Rough-stalked meadow grasS.cecsececesecees -- 80 
Broad-leaved red clover....see++ eeesevescccese 80 
White, or Dutch clover......-+seeeees cvccces -- 64 
Common quaking grassS..sssseeeseeecececees oe & 
Greater bird’s-foot trefoil......sseeeees cesseee 60 
Long-rooted clover.....++++++ eceeee cocccccces 76 
Lucern ...-. eecccccccccecccccoceccoce ccocccece 90 


“ As every different soil produces grasses peculiar to 
itself, and as no other kinds can be established or cul- 
tivated upon it without first changing its nature to re- 
semble that which produced the kind of grasses we 
wish to introduce; it becomes a point of the first im- 
portance in making experiments on different species 
of this numerous family of plants, and in stating re- 
sults, to determine with sufficient accuracy the nature 
of the soil or different soils employed. The basis of 
every improvement in the cultivation of grasses is to 
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sow the seeds of those species only which are adapted 


to the soil, or tochange the nature of unsuitable soils | 


to that which is fitted for the growth of grasses most 


desirable to be cultivated; and, unless this important | 


point is in the first place attended to, disappointment Jersey (miscalled Alderney) cows, especially commend- 
ing them for richness of milk; but from what we saw 
. , 'in England and learned respecting their yield of milk, 
G. Sinclair observes, “ The different grasses andother | &,, we do not apprehend they will be found of gene- 


plants which compose the produce of the richest natu-| ra] advantage for dairy purposes, or for crossing with 
ral pastures are in number 26, and that from the spring | our present breed of cows. 


rather than success may be expected to follow the la- 
bors of the farmer.” 


to the end of autumn there is not a month that does 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY STOCK.—Concluded. 
JERSEY OR ALDERNEY COWS. 


A good deal has been said of late years about the 


We examined several herds of these cows in Eng- 


not constitute the particular season of luxuriance of| jand, imported from Jersey, and said to be good speci- 


one or more of these grasses; hence proceeds the con- 
stant supply of rich, succulent herbage throughout the 


| 


mens. They are sold at high prices for wealthy fami- 


lies about the cities, who desire to have rich milk rather 


whole of the season, a circumstance which but seldom | than a large quantity. ‘These cows are of small size 


or never happens in artificial pastures, where the herb- 
age consists of two or three plants only. The plants 
which usually tenant the best natural pastures are the 
meadow fox-tail, round cock’s foot, meadow fescue, 
meadow cat’s-tail, sweet-scented vernal grass, tall oat- 
like soft-grass, creeping vetch, rye-grass, field brome- 
grass, annual meadow or Suffolk grass, meadow oat- 
grass; these yield the principal grass in the spring, and 
a chief portion of that of the summer. Then, again, 
we find the yellow oat grass, meadow barley, crested 
dog’s-tail, hard fescue, rough-stalked meadow-grass, 
wooly soft-grass, perennial red clover, white or Dutch 
clover, yellow vetch or meadow Jathyrus, and the 
smooth fescue, which yield the principal portion of the 
summer produce.” 

The grasses best adapted for pasture during the win- 
ter—In the fourth volume of the Trans. of the High. 
Soc. p. 31, is an essay on this subject by the late Mr. 
George Sinclair. The following are the grasses he 
recommends as being productive of the most consider- 
able quantity of winter grass; and the proportion of 
seeds which he advises to be sown to produce such a 
pasture : 

Cock’s-foot (Dactylis glomerata)...... 
Meadow fescue (Festuca pratensis).... 


r 


socccccesese 4 pecks, 


eee eeeeeneee —_ 


Tall fertile meadow-grass (Festuca elatior var fertilis) 
only in very heavy soils constantly depastured with 
cattle. 

Meadow cat’s-tail, or true timothy grass (Phleum pra- 
tense major)..... eeccee ercccee eee eeceeeseccceces 

Broad-leaved bent, or fiorin, (Agrostis stolonifera).... 

Tall oat-like soft-grass (Holcus avenaceus).....eeee. 

Wooly soft-grass (Holcus Janatus,) only in cases of 
considerable elevation and poverty of soil. 

Pacey’s perennial rye-grass (Lolium perenne)....... 

Burnet (Poterium Sanguisorba)........ eoccceececcce 

Cow-grass, or perennial red clover (Trifolium pratense 
perenne... ee occcccccccesesesesess 6 Ibs. 

White clover (Trifolium repens). ...ecscccsecsesees 8 — 

Lawson, in his treatise on the Cultivated Grrsses, 
gives the following table of the kinds and quantities 
of grass seeds recommended to be sown per acre for 
permanent pasture, on light, medium and heavy soils. 

Similar tables have heen published by other eminent 

writers and agriculturists : 


KINDS OF GRASSES, 


ism WO 


3; — 
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LIGHT, MEDIUM! HEAVY 
SOILS| SOILS | SOILS 


tb 


Alopecurus pratensis...................... 
Dactylis glomereta (Orchard grass)....... 
Festuca duriuscula bu tiebetgne de 
elatior 
pratensis 
rubra — 
Lolium italicum (Rye grass). 
perenne ) 
Phieum pratense (Timothy). 
Poa nemoralis Poin 


er 


re ¥? 


sempervirens 
pratensis (Kentucky Blue grass). 
trivialis 
Medicago lupulina ; 
Trifolium pratense (Clover) 


Ys 
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repens (White) 
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BR | 46% 
(The above mixture of grass seeds, as recommended, 
would measure more than three bushels per acre.) 











and slender shape; are very gentle and easily kept, but 
yield too small a quantity of milk to be of profit for 
dairy purposes. 

Col. LeCouteur, in connection with the Jersey Ag- 
ricultural Society, has for some years past been en- 
deavoring to improve the size and form of this breed 
of cattle, and some of the specimens exhibited at the 
Royal Agricultural Show, of 1851, gave good eviden- 
ces of success. But whether the peculiar excellence 
of the breed (their richness of milk) will not suffer by 
the improvement of size and form, remains to be seen. 
The engraving on the annexed page is copied from a 
drawing prepared by Col. LeCouteur, for the guidance 
of the judges of that Society in awarding its premi- 
ums. Itis designed to show what they deem the 
standard of perfection to be aimed at, rather than what 
has as yet been attained. 

The prevailing color of Jersey cows is a yellowish 
brown or dun, with spots or blotches of white; though 
many are other colors. A yellowish skin, especially 
within the ears, is one of the distinguishing marks of 
the breed, and always seen in the richest milkers. 

Mr. R. L. Colt, of Patterson, N. J., is, we believe, 
the largest importer and owner of Jersey cows in this 
country, though many other persons have at various 
times imported one more or less cows of this breed.— 
Mr. Colt recommends these cows above all others for 
families where only one cow is kept and richness of 
milk is particularly desired. 

In the Transactions of the N. Y. Agricultural So- 
ciety for 1851, is an article on this breed of cows, by 
Col. Le Couteur, from which our cut is taken, and the 
following is appended thereto : 


COMPOSITION OF THE MILK OF THE JERSEY cow. 
By Professor E. Emmons, of Albany. 


The value of the milk of this breed of cows will be 
better understood by giving the analysis of the milk of 
one or two other breeds, for comparison. For this 
purpose, I shall copy the analysis of Prof. Thompson, 
of Glasgow, of the milk of the Ayrshires, which was 
made under the direction of the British Government, 
for the purpose of determining the relative value of 
food in the production of butter. This cow was fed 
upon grass. The milk had a specific gravity of 1,029. 
it contained, 


Water, - - - . . 87 19 
Dry matter, - - - - 12 81 
Butter, - - - - - 3 70 
Casein, - - - - - 4 16 
Sugar, - - - . - 4 35 
Ash, - - - - - 59 


The Jersey cow, from whose milk the analysis was 
made, is owned by J. A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, 
Ct., and a description of her condition and manner of 
feeding will be found in the letter of Mr. Taintor, 
which isannexed. The milk was sent by express and 
reached me in good condition. Its specific gravity was 
1,031.3. It contained, 
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Water, - - - : - 84 73 | a few weeks before killing them. With these explan- 
Dry matter, - - - - 16 27 jations [ submit the following statement: 
Butter, - - - « ° 8 07 1851—Milked 16 Cows. Cr. 
=e | DT ere ee ee 
Casein, be be = Me = 5 02 } “ 4 calves raised. ectas Waxes Gk imons 20.00 
Sugar, - - - - - 3 05 Sot Bee... a 5.00 
Ash - - - ° = 79 “ Hides... 700 

’ To which add 26 hogs $246.50 
The butter was obtained by Ether. In order to test joo bushal ents. renee — 

the correctness of the foregoing result, I set aside 16 » 0 ghee ta e: ; 

oz. for thirty-six hours, and then creamed it. The $46.50 200.00 

temperature of the cream was 68° F. In churning, 

ae : p wet $1,113.90 

it thickened considerably, and required the addition of | 1852—Milked 17 Cows. Cr. 

the skim milk to aid the movementof the cream. The By wheel pea tent et ee eee eee e eee eeeeee eens = 

butter by my mode of proceeding came in eight min- “ 1,86634 lbs. pork put down for use... “2. 19.00 

utes, including delay, it should be set down as five | PE be gn tro seeeeee ye 

minutes. The butter on its first appearance was in “ Breeding a," 30.00 

hard lumps and comparatively dry. It weighed 706.79 | We RII a 5 oo 5 Sie. eas ee casesnnnnghe dl 2.00 

grains, equivalent to 9.33 per cent. Butter contains) $1,167.57 

about twelve per cent. of water, and nearly one per| Dr.—To cost of shoats................. $50.00 

cent. of curd. If a deduction is made for these items, | “* 200 bushels soft corn.................... 30.00 = 08.08 


the quantity of butter will correspond very closely with $80.00 $1,087.57 
the amount obtained by ether. | To put in a tabular form it will stand thus: 
According to the foregoing result, the milk furnished | !55!- 


> No. of Cows.| Lbs. | Averag t. 
by the Jersey cow, owned by Mr. Taintor, will amount, ~°° ~°”* i a 


Average. | Average 





Butter.) of ibs. per Ib. 

to 154 lbs. per week, and should yield 12-32 lbs. of| “as - " 3137 | 196 $881.90 | $55.12 | 281-7. 
butter. In Prof. Thompson’s experiments, the yield) “Qi. ™ 20.00 | 14.50 
of milk for sixteen days was 309 Ibs. 16 oz. 6 dr., which | | — —— 
gave 11 lbs. 14 0z. 11 dr. of butter. During an equal | $1,113.00 | 900.68 
period, Mr. Taintor’s cow will give 352 lbs. of milk, | 1852. 
which will yield 28,% Ibs. of butter, givinga balance | a a 3312 19 | a ry “7s | 26% cts. 
in her favor of about 18 lbs. i alee ae ee 

An Ayrshire cow, owned by a gentleman in this $1,887.57 | $63.97 


neighborhood, yielded me 516 grs. of butter per 16 oz.| This statement includes all the butter, but does not 
of milk. Milk taken from the cans of a milkman,| make any allowance for the cream and milk used in 
which is regarded as good milk, gave 375 grs. of but-| a family averaging fourteen persons. If any of your 
ter per 16 oz. readers can produce a correct statement of a large 
It may, hewever, be interesting to purchasers of) yield from an equal number of cows during the same 
milk, to subjoin the following analysis for comparison | two excessively dry summers I would be pleased to hear 
of the common milk with that of the Jersey or Ayr-| from them through your columns. 
shire cows. Its composition is as follows : ALEXANDER NEave. 





Water, : - - - 90 48 Springdale, Hamilton county, Ohio. 

Casein, - - - - - 3 88 Remarks.—The foregoing is an interesting and 
Butter, - —_ 6 2 88 valuable statement, showing an unusual yield of but- 
Sugar, - . - - - 2 78 | ter for the number of cows, and a still greater amount 


The persons who use this variety of milk regard it| of cash proceeds; the latter of course {is to be attribu- 
as very good, no fault being found with it. A taste of| ted to the proximity to the Cincinnati market, and 
the Ayrshire, and especially of the Jersey cow’s milk,| care and skill in making such quality of butter as will 
would probably impart one or two new ideas on the| command the highest price. We commend this ex- 
qualities of the milk they have been in the habit of| ample to others of our readers who may reside near 
using. large cities, or on the lines of railroads.—Eps. 


SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
nieweneen— eepenienamn Or rather Merino sheep—for al] merinoes are Spa- 
Epitors Onto Cuttivator:—I send you a statement | nish sheep. But, I am now speaking of the original 
of the produce of our dairy for the past two years,| flocks or cabannas in Spain, of which there were a 
premising that the cows are as far as I am able to| number. In that number, if [ understand the subject 
judge, of entirely “ native breed.” If any dairyman| properly, there was one called the Infantado, it may 
with the same number of imported stock has, in his| be from a Duke of that name, or,it may be, from the 
produce, equaled this return, I have yet to see his| heir to the crown, who, if a male, was called the In- 
statement. fant or Infante, and if a female, the Infanta; and there 
Having by considerable experience arrived at the| was also another flock called the Negretti, probably 
conclusion that the slight increased price of butter in| from a family or grandee of that name. In Spain, 
winter does not pay the difference in expense of pro-| these two flocks were kept scrupulously apart, and 
duction, we have for several years endeavored to have| constituted therefore entirely distinct families of the 
our cows to come “fresh” between the first of Feb-| merino. But in Germany they are frequently bred 
ruary and the last of May; so that our cows are mostly | together; and when an Infantado buck is coupled with 
dry during the severity of winter; and the butter be-| a Negretti ewe, the offspring, being an union of the 
ing worth more than veals, we have followed the prac-| two, is called an Infantado-Negretti; and, in like man- 
tice of killing all except extra calves, as soon as the ner, if the male ancestor be a Negretti and the female 
milk becomes fit for use, and selling the hides, feed| an Infantado, the offspring is called a Negretti-Infan- 
the carcasses to the hogs, which will explain the item! tado. 
of “skins” in the following statement. These observations are made for the purpose of cor- 














We buy our shoats when our cows begin to come 
in, and keep them always in pens, feeding them during 
the summer season nothing but milk and the slops 
from the kitchen and dairy, and giving them grain but 

















recting an error into which I think Mr. Canfield has 
fallen in supposing that the Infantado and Negretti 
are the same cabanna in Spain. Boetica. 

Coshocton co., O., Feb. 7, 1854. 
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19. Tail fine. 


of La Houge, who has a fine breed of cows, tried the 
20. Tail, hanging down to the hocks. experiment two years since, and succeeded to admira- 
21. Hide, mellow and moveable, but not too loose. (tion. It was made from the pure milk, cream and all, 
22. Hide, covered with fine and soft hair. as it comes from the cow. It was found that the quan- 
23. Hide of a good color. tity of milk that would have produced a pound of butter 
24. Fore-legs short and straight. afforded one pound and a half of cheese. 
25. Fore-arm, large and powerful, swelling and full, It is admitted that the richest milk and cream are 
above the knee, and fine below it. | produced by cows who have a yellow or orange color 
26. Hind-quarters, from the hock to the point of the| within. Some of the best cows give twenty-six quarts 
rump, long and well filled up. of milk in twenty-four hours, and fourteen pounds of 
Hind legs short and straight, (below the hocks) butter from such milk in one week. Such are rare. 
Hind legs, squarely placed, and not too close to- Good cows afford twenty quarts of milk daily, and ten 
gether when viewed from behind. pounds of butter weekly, in the spring and sum- 


29. Hind legs, not to cross in walking. mer months. Butter is made every second or third 
30. Hoofs small. 


27. 
28. 


| day. 
31. Growth. | Jerse¥ butter, made when the cows are partially fed 
32. General appearance. | on parsnips, or white carrots and grass, in Sept. and 
33. Condition. | Oct., when salted and potted will keep till the follow- 
Points, 33. 


|ing spring, preserving as well as Irish butter, with a 
It was anciently thought that cream from the Jersey | much less rank flavor. 


cow was too rich formaking cheese. Mr. Le Feuvre,! 
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HORSE AND STOCK FEED. 


At this season of the year many of our farmers will 
probably find themselves getting short of fodder and 
be casting about for substitutes for the great staple, 
Hay. In seasons of plenty most of our stock raisers 
are by far too improvident of the various articles of 
feed, which do, or might constitute the winter supplies 
for their horses and cattle. Careful attention to this 
subject in all years, would enable farmers to keep 
much more stock upon the same acres, or what would 
often be much better—the same stock upon less acres; 
thereby lessening their cares and labors, with the ad- 





ULTIVATOR. 
| of chop, either oats and corn, buckwheat, shorts, &c. 

In the use of corn fodder for horses, the better way is 
to have a trough with a well fitting lid, and after the 
fodder is cut and put in the trough, pour upon it a suf- 
ficient quantity of hot water to get up a good steam, 
put on the lid for fifteen minutes, then open and 
sprinkle over the whole a quantity of the chop feed, 
and when the heat has subsided, this preparation forms 
an admirable morning or evening meal. We have 
also succeeded in piecing out a hard winter, by feed- 
ing to horses, cut rye straw and ground peas. This 
makes very hearty feed, and in localities where field 





ditional satisfaction of feeling that they were engaged 
inan economical and profitable administration of home 
affairs. 


more cutting machines, and so arranged as to be kept 
in operation during the winter, instead of being stow- 
ed away in some corner, to serve as receptacles for 
hen’s nests. For large herds, a cheap horse power 
can be so arranged as to be attached to the machine, 
to perform the work of cutting; in smaller establish- 
ments manual labor cannot be better bestowed than in 
performing the same operation. The horse power can 
also be easily attached to a portable mill for grinding 
or chopping coarse grains; and will serve many useful 
purposes about the farm yard, at all seasons. 

For the present we shall only speak of the means 
of “ piecing out ” the spring feed, until the early grass 
will warrant turning the stock upon pasture. For 


peas can be grown, is well worthy the attention of 
horsemen. The practice of feeding constantly, to 


horses, corn in the ear, is unquestionably bad policy, 
In the first place every farmer should have one or | 


both as to adaptation and economy. To a horse on 
travel, a feed once a week of ears of corn, not too 
hard for chewing, may be of good service; but for 
constant eating, corn alone is not well suited to the 
nature of the horse, and except as above, we should 
always advise that all grains for horse and stock feed, 
should be ground or chopped before feeding. 

The above relates to animals in a healthy condition 
and fit for service; on the subject of special feeding as 
well as special handling we shall take occasion to 
speak in a future paper. In order that farmers may 
avail themselves of the benefits of this method of 
feeding, the farm yard should be well supplied with 
feeding troughs, in which the preparations may be de- 





this purpose all the bright straw—oats, rye and wheat |. 


—can be turned to good account by cutting it in the 
machine, and sprinkling upon it meal or chop; and if 
the whole is moistened with pure water, the animals 
will like it all the better. To this may be added any 
roots—as beets, carrots, turnips, potatoes, &c., which 
should also be cut in pieces, before feeding. Corn 
stalks, which have been properly harvested, will also 
form an important item in helping out the scanty feed. 
These should be well cut, and also mixed with meal 
and sprinkled with water. 

For working horses, we have found that cut straw— 
either oats or rye, with a mixture of oats and corn 
chop formed a most reliable feed; with this should be 
given a small quantity of long hay, if the horse is to 
stand in the stall during the day time. We have suc- 
ceeded very well in keeping working horses, in win- 
ter, entirely upon cut corn fodder and a small mixture 


posited, and disposed of without waste. 





Younec Iowa is rapidly marching forward to teke 
|rank with her older sisters. Our friends there do not 
|forget old associations. James WinDER, who moved 
from this region to Oskaloosa, sends us a long list of 
subscribers from thatplace. He says: 

This is a very flourishing country; and is fast fill- 
ing up. We have as good soil as can be found in 
Franklin county, Ohio, or any other place; we have 
prairie, timer, stone-coal, building stone, both lime and 
sand, in abundance; also good well water, and streams 
for mills, Oskaloosa is the county seat of one of the 
best counties in Iowa. The railroad fever rages high 
here, also the Capital fever is high, and we are in 
great hopes of having both Capital and Railroad—the 
latter is to run from Davenport, on the Mississippi, by 
the way of Muscatine, to Oskaloosa, and so on to 
Council Bluffs, on the Missouri. James WInpER. 











The annexed cut represents the machine which ob- 
tained the first premium as a mower, and the second 
as a reaper, at the New York trial of implements last 
summer. It was also exhibited at the Ohio State Fair, 
but not in operation. Messrs. Ball & Parsons are now 
traveling in this State as agents for the patentee.— 
They inform us that the machines are manufactured 
at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and a number of them will be 


used in Ohio the coming season—also, that the ma- 
chine will be exhibited next summer in competition 
with others at the proposed trial of such machines, 
under the direction of the State Board of Agriculture, 
near Wooster. 

In our next paper we expect to give a description of 
another new Reaping Machine, which we also expect 
will be on hand at the Wooster trial. 







































MEADOW FESCUE, OR ‘‘ ENGLISH BLUE GRASS.” 


The following letter from Dr. Darlington, will be 
read with interest in connection with the remarks on 
grasses in our last paper,in which there is an allu- 
sion to him, as having expressed the opinion that our 
English grass might prove to be Festuca loliacea. 

M. B. Batenam: Dear Sir—I recollect your speci- 
mens of Festuca; and as they appeared a little differ- 
ent from what we here call F. pratensis, ] thought 
they might belong to the nearly related species, known 
as F’. loliacea—though I have but a poor specimen of 
this, and that not absolutely authentic. It is very pos- 
sible that Mr. Lawson may be correct, in pronouncing 
your grass to be F. pratensis; and yet that I may not 
be very far mistaken: for it would seem, from recent 
authorities, that the difference between F. pratensis 
and F. loliacea, is not much greater than that between 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee! In other words, that 
one is a mere variety of the other—probably owing to 
the character of the soil, and other accidental influ- 
ences. 

A distinguished English Botanist, Hewetr C. 
Watson, Esquire, speaking of these supposed species, 
(London Journal of Botany, vol. 3, p. 80,) says— 
“Certainly these are only forms of a single species. 
They pass into each other by the most complete gra- 
dation of intermediate forms, and the spiked and pan- 
icled (branched) racemes may be seen on the very same 
root.” 

In the last edition of the British Flora, by Hooker 
& Arnott, the learned authors, after quoting Mr. 
Watson, add—“this appears not only to settle the 
point, but to indicate that F. loliacea ought to be re- 
garded as a peculiar state of F’. pratensis, rather than 
as a variety.” The only doubt these gentlemen have, 
is, whether Mr. Watson refers to the very plant in- 
tended by Sir J. E. Smitn, who named F. loliacea. 

Thus, you perceive, it is scarcely worth while for 
me, with my scanty means and materials, to be givin 
an opinion, when the first Botanists in England, with 
all their opportunities, are not yet quite decided. If, 
however, you could send me a few complete specimens 
of your plant, next season—when in flower, or young 
fruit—folded in paper, and secured between paste- 
boards, I should be much obliged to you. The parcel 
might be left with Mr. John Penington, my bookseller, 
in South 5th Street, Philadelphia, between Market and 
Chestnut Streets, Very truly, yours, &c., 

Wa. Dar.incton. 

West Chester, Penn., Feb. 8, 1853. 


COLZA OR RAPE SEED. 


INQUIRY AS TO MODE OF CULTURE, &C. 

Epitors Oxn1o Curtivator :—I cut the following 
from a newspaper, for the purpose of asking you to 
publish it : 

Cotza Ort.—Probably the very ablest report sub- 
mitted to the 31st Congress is that from the Light- 
House Board, a copy of which has been furnished us 
by Lieut. Thornton A. Jenkins, the accomplished Sec- 
retary of the Board. Among other items of interest, 
the following will attract the attention of the farmer. 
After strenuously advocating the use of rape seed oil 
in our light-houses, the report goes on to say—* This 
important agricultural product (rape seed) only re- 
quires to be introduced favorably to our planters and 
farmers, to become a boon to the nation of no ordinary 
value. Adapted to the soils of nearly every portion 
of this great country, its admirable qualities for domes- 
tic illumination would soon bring it into favor, and, by 
its means, expel from our houses the many dangerous 
fluids now used for the sake only of economy. 

“ The experiments made by Fresnel, Farraday, Ste- 
venson, and other distinguished individuals have proved, 
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beyond all question, that the Colza is not only better 
than the best sperm oil; (an article now very difficult 
to procure;) that it will burn seventeen hours without 
coaling the wicks; that it will remain in a fluid state 
at a lower temperature than the best sperm oil; and 
that it is cheaper nearly by one-third. We cannot go 
wrong in this matter,in following the examples of 
other countries. France introduced the rape seed oil 
from conviction of its superiority; England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the northern powers of Europe generally, 
have followed; first, from motives of economy, and 
continue its use from conviction that itis not only 
more economical, but it is better for light-house purpo- 
ses than the best winter-strained sperm oil, the only 
kind used in most lights.” 

It is known, as our readers are aware, that the oil 
cake in such demand for fattening cattle in Europe, is 
nothing more than rape seed after the extraction of 
the oil, and is there considered worth as much, pound 
for pound, as Indian corn. 

I would also inquire of you, Mr. Editor, what is the 
mode of cultivation—what preparation of the ground 
is necessary—when it should be sown—how much 
seed ittakes to the acre—how to be putin—when to 
be harvested—how threshed—what the product per 
acre—how to be manufactured into oil—what the price 
of seed per bushel—and where seed can be obtained ? 

I would also like to know whether its cultivation 
has ever been tried in Ohio, and to what extent, and 
with what success ? 

This information in your columns, if you are able to 
give it, will be useful to others as well as myself. 

Boevica. 

Coshocton co., O., Feb. 16, 1853. 

RemaRks.—Rape or Colza, is a plant of the bras- 
sica or cabbage genus, and like most of that family, it 
requires a moister and milder climate than ours for its 
‘advantageous culture. There are three varieties of 
rape—one called winter rape, which is sown, in France, 
|about the fir-t of August, and stands the winter, then 
goes to seed in the spring. This kind is cultivated to 
some extent in England as winter food for sheep, also 
for oil. We imported a small quantity of the seed last 
'year and distributed it to a number of persons for the 
sake of experiment. A little of it is still on hand, 
which we will dispose of in the same way this season, 
though we have not much faith that the crop will en- 
dure our trying winters. 
| The annual or spring rape, is sown early in spring, 
|and goes to seed the same season. It is not as pro- 
ductive as the other kind, but may prove better suited 
|for this climate. Its growth and mode of culture are 
;much the same as common mustard, and like that crop 
we apprehend it will be found too uncertain to war- 
rant its introduction.—Eps. O. Cutt. 


NORMAN HORSES. 

Evrrors Cuttivator :—In your Ist of January No. 
you speak of a Nermandy horse, owned in Pickaway 
co., as the first introduced intothe State of that breed. 
There is one of the same stock in this neighborhood, 
‘owned by Messrs. Fullington & Gorton. It was 
| brought over at the time the Darby Plains Importing 
|Co. introduced their stock of French Merino Sheep, 
‘near two years since. He isa good specimen of his 
| breed, a dark grey, four years old, sixteen hands high, 
| very compact, measuring six feet eight inches in the 
| cirth, twenty-seven inches around the arm, thirty-two 
inches across the hips, and twenty inches around the 
hock. I believe that he is fully appreciated by the 
| farmers in this region, and will be of great advantage 
to the stock of draught horses, which, in this part of 
\the State, need improvement more than any other. 
{ A. P. Howarp. 
| Woodstock, Champaign co., Feb. 1853. 
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1853. 
DAIRY BUSINESS IN CENTRAL OHIO. 

Eprrors Onto Cuttivator :—Should the statement} 
below be of any service to you in throwing light upon | 
the subject of dairying in central Ohio, you are at, 
liberty to publish it. I have been engaged in the dairy | 
business in this State but four years ; the first year [| 
milked 19 cows, such as I could buy without taking) 
much pains in the selection; since then I have bought) 
and sold cows, with an eye to improvement, till from | 
an average of 270 lbs. of cheese and 31 Ibs. of butter! 
the first year, my cows this year averaged 485 lbs. of 
cheese and 24o0f butter. My cows are of the native| 
breed, except two or three which are slightly tinged! 
with Durham blood. My opinion, based upon my own) 
experience and observation is, that the Durhams as a| 
distinct breed are not superior to the native, yet to| 
cross them with the native would be an advantage. 

As regards the profits of cheese making compared 
with that of butter making, I have made but one ex-| 
periment. From that alone I found that from equal| 
quantities of milk, what made one pound of butter 
would make 2} lbs. of cheese and a fraction over.— 
All dairymen that I have conversed with are of the) 
opinion the difference is still greater—that the milk | 
that would make one pound of butter would make 3) 
lbs. of cheese. Whether their opinion was based upon 
experiments I am not able to say. The profits of one 
compared with the other would depend upon the price 
each would bring. I have milked the past season 17 


cows ; one went dry the first of September. Their| 
earnings are as follows: 

6,289 lbs. cheese sold for 7 cents pertb........... . $440 23 
1,378 lbs. retailed from dairy at 8 cents....... rrery 110 24 
363 lbs. on hand not sold at 7 cents.................4.. 


25 41) 

119 lbs. butter sold at 16 cents perlb...................... 19 04) 
228 lbs. cheese consumed and reserved for family at7 cts. 15 96 
300 lbs. butter consumed in family at 16 cts. per ib........ 48 00) 
5 calves sold when three days old...............-.. 20... } 
12 calves skins taken off when three days old and tanned } 
i rrr re 9 00) 
Estimated value of whey fed to hogs..................... 50 00 | 
Amounting in all to.......... ivewcudes Be 
MOCUOGD CTO HOE GIT «o.oo ois os og scn cic ccvcscescee $42 52) 


With respect to rich and poor milk in making cheese, | 
I would rather have a cow that would give a large quan- | 
tity and rich, but if I could not have one that possessed 
both qualities, give me one that would give a large| 
quantity, and not quite so rich. 

I moved to this State eight years ago, from Lew- 
is county, one of the best dairy districts in New 
York. My friends there said good butter and cheese | 
could not be made in Ohio. I am now able to con-| 
vince them by samples, that as good butter and cheese 
can be made here as in any other State; and I would) 
be glad to show them in print thatin quantity or yield| 
per cow, we are not behind other States. 

I am yours for progress, 


Witson PuHetrs. 
Morris tp., Knox co., O., 1853. 


THE SIN OF MULE BREEDING. 

Epitors Onto Curtivator :—I have long looked 
upon the breeding of mules as a sin against God. It 
is a violation of the laws of Nature—and what is still 
worse, a violation of the positive commands of the 
Great Creator. 

A few words and quotations, I think, will establish 
this position, and beyond dispute;—That nature is out- 
raged, is evident from the fact, that mongrels do not, 
for they cannot breed. Thus God has clearly ex- 
pressed his opposition to the mixing up of the different 
species of animal creation and thus declares, his works 
and his designs chall not be frustrated. 

The first chapter of Genesis is explicit enough to 
satisfy every honest inquirer after the truth. Read it 
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you who profess to be governed by the teachings of 
the Bible—especially the 21st to the 25th verses in- 


71 


clusive—God at their creation, enjoired it upon the 
fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, and the beasts of 


| the field, each, “to bring forth after his kind—and it 


was so.” The All-wise not only so enjoined, but upon 
reviewing this provision as it were, it is added, “ and 
God saw it was good”—good so to order; and we see 
the brute ever disposed to obey the law here laid down. 
But man, heaven-daring man, oft disposed to measure 
arms with Jehovah—oft found to act, as if he knew 
better how to manage things, than he who made them; 
urged on by cupidity, overieaps the stubborn laws of 
nature and nature’s God, and tramples under his feet, 
the revealed and written commands of the Most High. 

See the 19th verse of the 19th chapter of Leviticus, 
which reads, “ Ye shall keep my statutes: Thou shalt 
not let thy cattle gender a diverse kind—Thou shalt 
not sow thy field with mingled seed.” In my outset 
I called mule breeding a sin. Here is ample proof of 
it. All those who practice or encourage it, should be 
detested by those who love, and try to walk by the 
precepts of the Bible. Mule breeding can only be ex- 
cused on the plea of ignorance, for it is but saying— 
‘Who is the Lord that we should obey him:” by every 
one who is informed of the truth pertaining to this 
business. The “ Law and the Testimony ” are clear 
and unequivocal in forbidding it. Read and obey, is 
the requirement of the Creator. E. C. 

Morgan co., O., Feb. 1853. 

Remakkxs.—We publish the foregoing, not because 
we agree with the writer’s positions, but because it 
will interest our readers and elicit valuable thoughts 
from others. That the breeding of mules is an out- 
rage against nature, we th:nk, few will deny; but how 
far the scriptural argument should go to establish the 
sinfulness of the practice, is not so clear. We presume 
that E. €. will not claim that the Jewish civil statutes 
are generally binding on us; or thatit is sinful to sow 
timothy and clover seeds together in the same field, 
although this appears to have been forbidden along 
with mule breeding.—Eps. 





FARMING ON FLAT CLAY LANDS. 

Messzs. Batenam & Harris:—In No. 3 of the 
Cultivator, there is inquiry made respecting the proper 
time for “ plowing meadow sod of clayey beach lands 
for corn.” AslI happen to be located on just such 
kind of Jand, though not of the flattest kind, I uniform- 
ly prefer sod ground for corn, and I choose to avail 
myself of early deep spring plowing. I find by so do- 
ing | can get a good share of soil by harrowing with 
our common square harrow twice or thrice, sufficient 
to plant corn very nicely, I then use a small corn plow, 
both for marking and tending the corn. For manure 
for such land,I think stable manure the best, and could 
I have access to an old ashery, should certainly haul 
all the old ashes I could for a wheat crop. 

There iz also one thing upon which I should like to 
exchange opinions and experience with any who can 
inform me. For a number of years I have observed 
the ravages of the wire-worm, both in our wheat and 
corn crops, and also potatoes. Ihave many patches 
in my wheat of one rod square or more, which is en- 
tirely eaten up by these varmints. My potatoes last 
fall were also full of them, the hill seemed alive with 
them. If any of your readers are troubled with the 
like, and have found out a preventive, pass it round. 

I have the white native grape of Connectieut—ri- 
pens the first days of September—where exposed to 
the sun will have quite a blush—others are of a green- 
ish hue when ripening in the shade, very large and 
high flavored ; can be smelled all over the yard. I 
should be glad to see them cultivated in a more south- 
ern latitude, and could furnish grafts. 

Yours, &c., 

Shelby, O., Feb. 1853. 


.A. Hayes. 
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Grape vines should be trimmed as soon as possible, 
before the sap gets in motion, else they will bleed 
where cut. 

Scions for grafting must now be cut if wanted—the 
| plum and cherry first, as they start earliest and are 
| most liable to fail; preserve them in damp moss or 
saw-dust in a cool cellar or buried in the ground. 

Hotbeds should now be made by those who desire to 
forward early vegetables, &c., in that way. For di- 
rections, see previous volumes of this paper, or any 
book on kitchen gardening. We tried last year the 
use of varnished cloth instead of glass for the cover- 
ing of a hotbed, and found it answer well; but care is 


too spindling. 
is liable to be neglected entirely if left till spring work 


has generally commenced. See article on page 38, 
No. 3. 


<< — J 








advantageous to procure a pruning chisel and saw, 
with a handle 6 or 8 feet long, as shown in the above 
cut—the chisel is used by striking a blow on the end 
of the handle with a mallet. Such implements can 
be found at the agricultural stores. 





Catterpillars’ Nests should be looked after and de- 
stroyed while pruning. They can be easily discover- 
ed, after a little practice, surrounding the young twig, 
causing a swollen appearance, as shown in the above 
cut. ir not discovered sooner, be sure and destroy the 
worms while young and in their silken web, when the 
leaves begin to appear. 





Tue AcricutturaL Report has only just gone into 
the hands of the printer. We may possibly be able to 
give part of the premium list for the next State Fair 
in our next paper. 


Tue Rerort of the meeting of the Ohio Pomologi- 
cal Society, held in this city in January last, is just 
published in pamphlet form, (for binding with former 
reports.) Copies have been sent to all members of 
the Society ; other persons can have one forwarded 
them, postage paid, by remitting 25 cents to M. B. 
Bateham, Treasurer of the Society, Columbus. 





required in either case to give plenty of air during | 
mild weather, to prevent the plants being drawn up| 


Pruning Orchards should now be attended to, as it 


Where much pruning is to be be done it will be found | 





Grartinc Grare Vines.—W. H. can turn his thrifty 
'wild grape vine to good account by grafting. Saw 
off the vine an inch or two below the surface of the 
| ground, then with a large gimblet or small augur, just 
| the size of the graft, bore one or more holes, perpen- 
idicularly, or parallel with the grain, about two inches 
|deep in the top of the root where sawn off, and into 
|these insert the scions, the full depth of the holes.— 
Let the scions be of the last year’s growth, well ri- 
|pened, and about 6 inches in length, with a bud or 


~ \eye at the top; they should be cut from the vine during 


winter or early in spring, before the sap gets in mo- 
tion; and the operation should be performed just be- 


~ | fore it is expected the sap will start—though it will 


‘usually succeed afterwards if the top of the stock is 
well waxed. After inserting the scions, cover the 
|wound firmly with moist clay, up to the eye of the 
scions, and place a board so as to protect from wash- 
ing by rains, till the leaves appear. This method is 


| Surer than cleft grafting. 
| Grartinc Fruit Trees.—* Agricola” will find di- 


rections for this operation in several ef the earlier 
volumes of this paper, also in all the works on fruits 
and fruit culture. If his old apple trees are thrifty 
and not too large he can graft them with advantge.— 
We would advise him to procure at once Barry’s or 
Thomas’ book on fruit culture. They can be found 
at all respectable bookstores, and are worth many times 
their cost to all who own an orchard or fruit garden. 

Grafting Wax of the best quality (according to the 
Horticulturist) is made of 1 pint linseed oil, 6 pounds 
|rosin, 1 pound beeswax, melted together. 


AyrssirE Cows.—We cannot inform C. H. C. 
where he can purchase any pure cows of this breed at 
present. 

Lone Wooten Sueer of good quality can be found 
in the vicinity of Avon, Lorain county. Write to Dr. 
N. S. Townshend of that place; also to John Martin, 
of Nelson, Portage county, or to J. K. Wing and A. 
E. Brown, of North Bloomfield, Trumbull county. 


Fowts anp Eces.—(H. C.) there are no fowls of 
the choice breeds, except a few white Dorkings, for 
sale in the vicinity of Columbus. We shall have a 
limited supply of eggs, next month, of White Dorking, 
|White Shanghae, and Gray Shanghae. P. Melendy, 
of Mt. Healthy, is the largest dealer in these articles. 
See his advertisement. 


Tue Osace Orance Seep (Pitkin’s) expected in 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Cleveland, of the new crop, 
| direct from Texas, has not yet arrived, but is expected 
|very soon. 
| Taste Grares.—We advise J. H. to procure none 
|but the American varieties for out-door culture in this 
\climate; and of these the Catawba and Isabella are 
|the only reliable kinds as yet to be procured. These 
‘can be had of all nurserymen for about 25 cents per 
| root. 





Tat QuarTEeR OF Mutton, from our good friend 
Jonn Martin, of Nelson, Portage Co., came just as 
| we were getting hungry, for the 22d of February. It 
|was a hind quarter from a Leicester of four years, 
‘and weighed 30 lbs. The sight of it reminded us of 
Johnny Hook and his beef, of revolutionary notoriety: 
‘* The round was a picture for painters to study, 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy.” 

But between our several households the mutton has 
disappeared, and we are not going to feel at all sheep- 
ish in thanking our friend for such a fat take, as the 
printers would say. 


| 


| THe Hottow Brick article and several others, are 
‘again unavoidably deferred. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue Mitk Traps in New York and vicinity: Giv-| 
ing an account of the sale of pure and adulterated) 
milk—daily and yearly consumption—amount of pro-| 
perty in the business—milk dealers and dairymen of| 
Orange and other counties—injudicious effects of im- 
pure milk on children—advice to country dairymen : 
By John Mallaly, with an introduction by R. T. 
Trall,M D.; 118 pp. 25 cents. Fowler & Wells,| 
N.Y. 

Massacuusetts Horticutturat Society.—Reports 
of the Committees for 1852, with schedule of prizes 
for 1853. For which we are indebted to Eben Wight, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 

Dear anp Doms AsyLtum.—Twenty-sixth Annual 
Report. Collins Stone, present Superintendent of the 
institution, urges the importance of better accommoda- 
tions for the pupils. He says: “ The crowded condi- 
tion of the buildings occupied by the Asylum, and their 
ill adaptation to its present wants, were fully presen- | 
ted in the able Report of my predecessor. The expe-| 
rience of another year and the inconvenience suffered 
in every department of the Institution—have given 
great force tothe statements there made, of the imme- 
diate and pressing need of more extended accommoda- 
tions.” 

Peasopy’s AMERICAN CHRONICLE, devoted to the ev- 
ery day amusements and entertainments of life—sport- 
ing affairs—The Drama — Music — Literature — The 
Fine Arts, &c. This is large and well executed week- 
ly journal, which contains so many spicy things that 
we begin to like it. Edited by Charles H. Peabody, 
late foreign correspodent of the N. Y. Spirit of the 
Times. Published by R. Palmer & Co., 102 Nassau 
st., N. Y.: $3 a year. 

Pen anv Pencit.—A weekly Journal of Literature, 
Science, Art and News. Conducted by W. Wallace 
Warden, Cincinnati, O. 32 pp. octavo: $3 a year in 
advance. 

The object of the proprietor, as set forth in his pros- 
pectus, is to present to the reading public, in a con- 
venient form for binding, and worthy of that expense, 
a high-toned literary and scientific paper. The “Pen 
and Pencil” will be composed of wel! selected articles 
from the best European and American Journals; con- 
tributions from the most gifted writers of the day; no- 
tices and criticisms of the fine arts, music, the drama, 
&c.; together with a weekly summary of European 
and American news. 

ILLusTRATED MacGazine or Art.—A menthly of 62 
large pages. The work seems to have been origi- 
nally designed for another meridian, but many of the 
engravings, though evidently second-hand, will still 
bear further inspection. The series of 8 pictures— 
Pegasus in harness—is quite graphic, as well as Troy- 
on’s Landscape and Animals. Published by Alex. 
Montgomery, 17 Spruce st.,N. Y. Yearly subscrip-| 
tions $3; single Nos. 25c. 

Tse Muskixcum County Agricultural Society has’ 
purchased of William Perry, in the vicinity of South 
Zanesville, 15 acres of land, for fifteen hundred dol-| 
lars, as a permanent site for county fairs. 

Hon. J. L. Cox has kindly sent us the fifth annual 
report of this Society, which also contains the premi- 
um list for the next exhibition, by which we are grati- 
fied to notice that the Ohio Cultivator seems to be | 
coming in favor among the Muskingums. 


Tue Kentucky Cuttivator, late of Cynthiana, has | 
been removed to Covington, and considerably enlarged. | 
It has added the significant cognomen of “ Rail Road, 
Journal,” which of course makes it a fast paper. 

Govey’s Lapys’ Boox for March has been upon our 
table for some days. It is a substantial number, and. 
Godey has a good habit of being punctual and regular. | 





Premium Cuurn aT THE Wortp’s Farr.—In our 
article on churns at the World’s Fair and the premium 
churn of the Ohio Fair of 1851, in our paper of Dec. 
Ist, 1851, it appears we did not do full justice to the 
latter, viz: “ Davis’ Patent Self Adjusting Churn.”— 
It appears from the report of B. P. Johnson, Esq., Se- 
cretary of the N. Y. Agricultural Society, and the’cer- 


| tificates of several other gentlemen who inspected the 


churns at the Great Exhibition in London, that the 
* American Improved Churn,” which obtained the 
“‘ prize medal,” was identical in principle and in ope- 
ration with Davis’ Churn—and but for the fact that 
Mr. Davis’ own churn did not arrive there in time, 


| there is no doubt it would have obtained the “ medal.” 


From our own experience in its use we are persuaded 
it deserves that honor. 

This churn is manufactured by Messrs. Wheat, Jones 
& Co., at Oberlin, Lorain County, O., who own the 
Right for the State, and are selling territory on fair 
terms. Mr. E. Stanton is their traveling agent. 


Fine Stock 1n Farrrietp Co.—Messrs. Reber and 
Kurtz, near Lancaster, O., purchased several fine ani- 
mals at Mr. Vail’s sale of thoroughbred Short-horns, 
at Troy, N. Y., last October. They are Earl Derby, 
Yarm Lass, Yorkshire Countess, Hilpa Ist, and Ester- 
ville 4th. The four cows, we learn, will all calve next 
month. 


Tuat Heirer, noticed in our last as purchased by 
P. Melendy, we were mistaken about. It was from 
the premium cow of Mr. Bonnel, which gave 144 lbs. 
of butter a week—not that of Mr. Glenn as we sta- 
ted. 


Pouttry Convention at CLevetanp.—The Socie- 
ty for the Improvement of Poultry for Northern Ohio, 
have invited a meeting of the friends of the birds, to 
be held at the Empire Hall in Cleveland, on the 23d 
inat., to complete the organization of the Society, &c. 

Tat New Law for the benefit of County Agricul- 
cultural Societies, published in our last, has been 
thought by some to be contrary to the State Constitu- 
tion. We have conversed with several experienced 
lawyers on that subject, and they think the law is both 
constitutional and wise; so we trust there will be no 
more controversy about it. 


SEVERAL ADVERTISEMENTS designed for this paper, 
are unavoidably deferred, for want of space and type. 


— ee 


ASHES FOR FRUIT TREES. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In your issue of February 1, 
there is an advertisement designed to attract the atten- 
tion of fruit growers. Inasmuch as the application of 
the article offered to the public would be a mere mat- 
ter of experiment, and the procuring of it would be 
attended with some expense and trouble, I will give 
you the result of my observation on the subject. I 
have an orchard of superior apples, of which I am a 
great admirer. I discovered last spring several of the 
trees were in a state of decline, and upon examination 
found every tree infested with vermin of different kinds. 
I dug the turf from around the trunk of each tree and 
applied half bushel of leached ashes in its place, piling 
them up around the body of each tree. The improve- 
ment in the orchard soon became quite apparent, and 
I have no doubt if the same process were repeated an- 


| nually, it would be attended with like favorable results. 


I examined the trees in the fall and found all of them 
clear of vermin, but one, which I purposely omitted 
applying the ashes to. This leads me to the conclu- 


| sion that ashes destroy the vermin and likewise pro- 
| mote the growth of the trees. P. P. C. 





Greene County, March, 1853. 





(<? Get wisdom and sell her not. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

Among all that has been written on the subject of 
education of farmer’s son’s, I have not seen what I 
consider the proper idea inculcated. It is true, we 
are continually furnished with essays recommending 
the establishment of agricultural schools, colleges, 
farm schools, &c., but they do not contain the germ 
from which the future tree must grow. Legislatures 
must not be looked to, to establish schools. Farmers 
must establish them themselves. Lawyers and doc- 
tors and divines, establish their own schools, and why 
not farmers? These professions would fare poorly, 
just as the farmers do, if they were to depend upon the 
Legislatures to establish medical colleges, &c , for 
them. No, they first put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and then call upon Hercules. But the great idea, so 
universally overlooked, is, that the farmers must first 
appreciate the respectability, the gentility,of their own 
profession, before they can be induced to take the pro- 
per measures to ensure a thorough professional educa- 
tion for their sons. They must cultivate a spirit of 
respect for themselves and their profession ; and con- 
sider no other class of men, no other profession supe- 
rior or more respectable than their own. They should 
do as other professions do, associate and consult to- 
gether upon their own professional affairs; establish 
schools and colleges for the education of the young ; 
and, in fact, do as all other professions do to advance 
their own interest. 

Let ussketch a plan of education, and as a model we 
will take the medical profession. What does a man 
do who has a son that he wishes to become a doctor ! 
He selects some good physician, and put his son with 
him to study, two or three years. This is to give him 
a theoretical knowledge of the rudiments. The phy- | 
sician will instruct him as to the books he must read, 
make him acquainted with the minor practical duties 
of the profession, and give him opportunities for such | 
practice as may be considered proper. This is an ap- 
prenticeship. After a proper length of study in the 
office, he is sent to the medical college, where he com- 
pletes his theoretical studies, and has the advantage 
of the clynical practice in the infirmary or hospital, 
and at a proper time, after sufficient study, he receives 
his diploma. 

Now, farmers should do the same with those of their 
sons they intend for formers. They should instruct 
them in the principles as well as the practice of their 
art; they should put books into their hands to be stud- 
ied; they should, in fact, be carried through a regular 
apprenticeship. When they have gone through with 
this preliminary study of theoretical and practical farm- 
ing, such as can be given them at home, or with some 
respectable farmer, they are prepared for the higher 
school studies. Every county should have at least one 
high Agricultural School, established and supported by | 
the farmers, both in the science or theory, and practice 
of agriculture. Until the farmers adopt a system of 
this sort, it is impossible that they can ever attain to) 
that high professional standing thatis enjoyed by other 
professions. 

What, let us ask, is the system at present in vogue? 
The boy grows up on the farm, and sees as little of 
the farm-work as he possibly can. Noone explains 
to him the why and because of any operation. If his 
parents are able, he is sent to some neighboring school, | 
where he learns to read and write, and possibly to | 
“cypher” some; but he learns to envy the condition of | 
the school-master, the clerk in the store, the doctor’s| 
students, and the lawyer’s young men, and to hate the | 
idea of returning to the work of a plain farmer. Here | 
is the root of the evil, and I do not see how it is to be| 
eradicated, except by a radical change in the school 
system, and in the minds of the farmers themselves, | 
as to the standing and character of the farmer’s pro- | 


|fession. If the young be induc2d to consider the pro- 


write about her husband, and also, mend old clothes. 
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fession of a farmer as dignified and “ genteel” as that 
of any other class, they would not so readily imbibe 
a dislike for it. This can be accomplished by a proper 
systematic course of instruction at home, and by schools 
properly instituted and managed. 

As a general rule, every class of people enjoy pre- 
cisely the character and standing in society that they 
themselves select. If the members of any profession, 
as a body, select a high grade of standing, and use the 
means for attaining it, they must and will occupy it.— 
But if they merely look upon this high grade with an 
envious eye, and take no measures for securing it to 
themselves, they will most assuredly never attain toit. 
There is a very prevalent idea among practical work- 
ing people, that other people look upon them as a degra- 
ded class. In all my experience, | have found this 
idea to have originated with themselves, and that the 
other classes, without their suggestion, would never 
have thought of suchathing. Self-respect should in- 
duce every man to put a proper estimate upon hisown 
claims to the respect of others, and preclude the idea 
that any one else can, much less does, underrate them. 

G. B. Smirn, Baltimore. 

— Country Gentleman. 


7eeoe + 


AUNT FANNY’S HUSBAND. 


We took occasion to indulge a remark in reply to 
an inquiry from a friend in Holmes, as to whether Mrs. 
Gave had a husband. Ina recent letter she picks us 
up in this wise :—Ens. 

Notso, Messrs. Editors! Youare mistaken. “ Aunt 
Fanny ” was taught by her mother— 

“ Children you should never let 

Your angry passions rise, 

Your little hands were never made 

To tear each others eyes.” [out | 
And she would not scratch out any body’s eyes, if all 
the “ female friends ” of Holmes were to set caps for 
her tall husband. ’Cause why? She knows that after 
a trial of a quarter of a century, in which she has dis- 


|tanced all competitors for his favor, she would have 


no fears for his fealty. Ha’nt she talked about him ! 
Surely, the best praise she could give him, would be 
the’evidence of a cheerful, happy spirit, which they all 
know never thrives, unless its roots strike deep in a 
rich, strong soil of loving kindness at home. 

When he followed the sinuosities of law, in years 
agone, she staid at home and took care of the green 
Gages, but when the young sprouts all grew tall and 
strong, not one w:thered or dead in the whole nursery, 


and able to bear transplanting, and he become an Iron 


man—living, moving and having his being, in stoves, 
plows, engines and car wheels, she took to scrib- 
bling; and having daughters large enough and suffi- 
ciently well trained to keep the hearth clean, broil 
beef-steaks, and make good bread, she sometimes, after 
“asking her husband at home” and getting his full 


/consent, would scamper away to a Convention or a 
State Fair. But, Messrs. Editors, as true as you are 


alive, he is from home three days to her one, and what 
is more, never, no never, has to wash dishes or darn his 
own stockings; and if the “ female friends ” of Holmes 
will read all the papers that have been issued in Ohio 
in the last four years, they will find divers and sundry 
rhymes, love-ditties, &c., where mention is made of 
her husband. 

The following, written some six years since, as it 
shows the poetical tendencies of a certain kind of fe- 


male labor, which has hitherto been considered very { 


prosy, may do a two-fold service in the Cultivator— 
show your readers that Aunt Fanny doos sometimes 


Aunt Fanny. 
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| others, of Clark county, was held at Springfield on 
| the 12th ult., which resulted in the formation of a 
| County Agricultural Society. 
| cessary since Madison county had formed a separate 
| organization, the two counties having previously been 
|in one district society. 


COMPOSED WHILE MENDING AN OLD CLOAK. 


Bless thee, old Cloak! for many a year 
We have jogged thro’ the world together ; 
A score of winters, a husband dear, 
Thou hast shielded from stormy weather. 
I love thee, old cloak ; thou tak’st me back 
To by-gone days of pleasure, 
Starting old memory on the track, 
Of some lost, or forgotten treasure. 
When I saw thee first, thy ample folds, 
Were a stranger’s form concealing ; 
But I marked, the eye and forehead bold, 
Bore the stamp of honest feeling. 
The first time | lean’d on his proffered arm, 
Thy cape, o’er my hand was falling ; 
Ah! little 1 dreamed of the potent charm, 
That was then my heart enthralling. 


Didst see his first kiss? The stars above 
Looked down on that stolen meeting ; 





As he breathed in my ear the word of love, 
Didst know how my heart was beating ? 


| 
Thou hast seen us meet—hast seen us part 


But amid his world-wide ranging, | 


Could’st thou be a tattler from his heart, 
Thou would’st tell of love unchanging. 


We love thee old cloak ! and well we may, 
We are getting old together ; 


In life’s tempestuous weather. 
The world may flaunt in a gaudier dress, | 
And for thy old fashion flout us ; 
We will not love thee one whit the less, | 
But take thee, old cloak, about us. 


ee 
ANOTHER GOOD CLOVER SEED CROP. | 
Eps. O. Cutt :—I notice an article in No. Ist, of | 
the present volume of the Cultivator, headed “ Great | 
yield of clover-seed,” and at the close of which article | 
you express a desire to “ be informed who raised a 
better crop.” Now, for the sake of letting you and 
our friend in Harrison co. know that some of the farm- 
ers of Hancock can beat that, I give you the following | 
statement of a crop of clover-seed raised by my father, 
on his farm, and which I helped to cut. 
He thrashed 57 bushels of seed (exclusive of the | 
“ tailing,”) from twelve acres, including the fence, and | 
a ditch running along one of the sides, of 40 rods in| 
length, both occupying about 70 rods. He estimates | 
the entire yield to be 60 bushels, of 60 Ibs. each, or 
something over & bushels to the acre. Now, if any 
one in any county in the State, excepting Hancock, | 
has done better, we should be glad to hear it. 
G. W. Powe tt. | 
Liberty tp., Hancock co., O., Feb. 1853. 
Remark.—Mr. Powell will see by our paper of Feb. 
1, that Thos. Coe, of Seneca co., took a premium for| 
near 8} bushels per acre.—[ Eps. 


PREMIUM TOBACCO. 
Epvitors Onro Cuttivator:—In looking over the | 
premiums on crops in the first of February Cultivator, | 
[ notice a premium for the best half acre of tobacco, | 
$5. I was astonished to learn that premium money 
should be paid to encourage the raising of an article 
that is no benefit to any one, and is a curse to all. I | 
had thought the object of Agricultural Societies was | 
to encourage the raising of such products as are useful | 
to society. 
offer a premium for the best barrel of whisky. 
D. C. Bincuam. 


Thou art thread-bare grown, our locks are grey | 





Morrow co., Feb. 14, 1853. 


ULTIVATOR. 
Crark County.—A meeting of the farmers and 


This step became ne- 


Ninety-eight members were 
enrolled, and a general cordiality of feeling prevailed 
throughout the proceedings. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the 
Clark and Madison Society, and to make any arrange- 
ments they may see proper to further the intereets of 
this Society; they are also empowered to confer with 
the Pleasant Township Society, and invite general co- 
operation. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Maj. Wm. Hunt, of Moorefield. 
Vice President—Jacob Peirce, of Madison. 
Treasurer—Jas. Humphreys, of Moorefield. 
Recording Secretary—Wnm. D. Miller, of Mad river. 
Corresponding Sec’y—Geo. H. Frey, of Springfield. 
Managers—John Keifer, of Bethel; S. G. Moler, of 
Springfieid; L. B. Sprague, of Harmony; John How- 
ell, of Mad River; E. B. Cassilly, of Moorefield; A. 
J. Paige, of Springfield; John Kiblinger, of German. 


-— re ‘ 
Stock Company 1n Kentucky.—A meeting of sev- 
eral gentlemen was held in Paris, Bourbon county, 


al 


| Ky., a few days ago, and an association formed by 
| them, for the purpose of making a new importation 


from England of the improved short-horn cattle. 

The Citizen says: “Such an importation at this 
time, we are told by those who are fully competent to 
judge, will be beneficial to the stock now in the coun- 
try, and will no doubt be profitable to those who shall 
invest their money in it.” 


-26oe-o— 
Mistakes Corrected—Remarkable Cows 

Messrs Enprrors ;—In your paper, Jan. 15th, I no- 
ticed some remarks in reference to the butter part of 
the statement in the Ohio Farmer respecting my cow; 
you spoke of its being more than you ever heard of. 
Admitting that it is, itis nevertheless frue; and the 
proof can be had, if an oath or affirmation from me 
will answer the purpose, as it did in the case of E. R. 
Glenn. 

I saw a statement in your paper in reference to S. 
P. Chapman’s cow, of Clockville, N. Y.—you stated 
she gave 56} ibs. of milk per day for 60 days in 1850, 
which made an average of 2} lbs. of butter per day. 
I think you must be mistaken. The Ohio Farmer has 
the pedigrees of those prize cows and heifers, and a 
statement of the amount of milk given by Ruby. She 
gave in that season, during 80 successive days, over 
4,000 lbs. of milk; 19 lbs. of her milk gave one Ib. of 
butter. Respectfully, Wa. ELtsworrs. 

Mayfield, Cuyahoga co., O. 

Remarks.—We are gratified to learn that there was 
no mistake in the figures in regard to the product of 
butter by Mr. Ellsworth’s cow, for such a remarkab!e 
animal is a credit to our State. It would have been 
still more gratifying to many readers, if Mr. E. had 
stated whether the yield of butter (34 lbs. per day) was 
the average of the 21 days, or only for a single day.— 
We were in error in stating that we had never heard 
of milk so rich as this. There is mention in this pa- 
per of milk richer still—but far less in quantity. 

In regard to Mr. Chapman’s cow, our statement was 
copied from one of our exchanges, which we cannot 
now find. On referring to the N. Y. Transactions 
for 1850, we find that the premium trial was for 20 


I think our State Board had better next | days, during which the yield was 1,009 lbs. of milk and 


404 lbs. of butter. The best two days (in August) 
gave 934 lbs. of milk and 4} lbs. of butter—which is 
a pound of butter to scant 20 !bs. of milk. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


(“7° A beaatiful poem from Mrs. Gage is reserved 
for the next number. There are several of our cor- 
respondents who have not written for a considerable 
time. We hope they will resume their pens and let 
us hear from them soon. We introduce two new cor- 
respondents in the present number. 
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Revivat 1x Corums’s.—It will interest many of 
our readers to learn that a revival of religion is in 
progress in the churches of this city. The work com- 
menced in the Third (Free) Presbyterian church, or- 
ganized a few months since, under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Wm. Marble. Rev. J. T. Avery, of Cleveland, 
was invited to assist, and preaching, conference and 
prayer meetings have been held daily for six weeks. 
Searching truth was poured upon the church for2 weeks, 
until with confession and brokenness of heart for sin, 
nearly every member was revived and blessed, and 
ready to labor with Christ to win souls. Much per-| 
sonal labor was bestowed on the impenitent, which, 
with the blessing of God on the clear and convincing 
preaching, has thus far resulted as we trust in the con- 
version of about seventy persons. 

The meetings have been exceedingly solemn, though 
free from noisy excitement, and the work has evident- 
ly been deep and thorough. The interest still contin- 
ues to deepen and extend, so that after a few days 
cessation from active labor, Mr. Avery has again been 
called to resume the meetings. A number of other 
churches have shared to some extent this precious 
work, and are now holding daily meetings with favor- 
able results. 

Every one of our readers who is acquainted with 
the moral character of this city, will rejoice at these 
indications of improvement, and every Christian we 
trust will offer prayer that the work may extend till it 
shall embrace the whole city and its influence be felt 
throughout the State. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURES OF MRS, JONES, Concluded. | 


The fifth of this series discussed the necessity of, 
and the just claims of every child to a good education. 
The intellectual and moral nature of man, while con- | 
ferring a proud pre-eminence, laid upon him duties’ 
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education calculated for the meridian of Europe. This 
nation was destined to solve the problem of man’s 
capacity for self-government, in a higher sense thana 
political one. 

Education should always be such as to fit the child 
for future life. The formidable array of intellectual 
dishes served up at some of our schools, could not be 
too strongly reprobated. A multitude who have fin- 
ished their school education, find that the education 
which is to fit them for life is hardly begun. The best 
period for mental application was between sixteen and 
twenty-five. 

Great violence was done to the social feelings in 
some boarding schools. Many persons acquire know- 
ledge but never learn how to useit. We failed greatly 
in a cultivation of the conversational powers. Men 
wrote good lectures, and made great speeches, women 
wrote interesting books and sweet poetry, but scarcely 
any conversed well. Not one female in ten, who 
graduated at the best schools in the country, could 
write a letter correctly ten yearsafterward. Progress 
was being made, however. And when our school sys- 
tems should be perfected, and education should become 
universal,it would accomplish revolutions in society 
that have scarcely yet been dreamed of. 

Normal Schools were just as necessary as Medical 
Schools, Theological Seminarias, or Schools of Law. 
We would not trust men to manage machinery or to 
conduct a farm, unless they were acquainted with the 
business. Andwe should not commit our children to 
the care of those who had not learned the business of 
teaching. We need wisdom from on high to guide us 
in the choice of teachers. 

The sixth and last iecture of the course was on 
moral and religious education, and taught that no mat- 
ter how highly gifted our children might be, yet with- 
out moral culture they were poor specimens of hu- 
manity. Rather than the temple without the god, give 
us the god without the temple. 

Nothing was reverenced so much, at the present day, 
as intellectual greatness. The eloquence of a Web- 


| ster was coveted more than the coffers of an Astor.— 


But we should teach our children that spotless integ- 
rity and pure morals are of more value than power and 
genius. Home influence and school instruction ought 
always to harmonize. It was the duty of the teacher 
to develop the moral nature as well as the intellectual. 

To cultivate the sense of right in childhood, is worth 
our noblest efforts. The practices of parents are far 


and responsibilities, such as an accountable being must more likely to be followed than their theories and 
necessarily bear his Creator. The character of the! teachings. In business transactions, in political sche- 
child depended greatly upon the circumstances that ming, in diplomacy, and in other walks of life, our 
surrounded it. The claim to intellectual culture was! practice did not correspond with our profession; hence, 
based upon a capacity to receive it, and upon the du-| children became confused in their ideas of right and 
ties which the child in future would be required to | Wrong. 
perform. Education should not be regarded asachari-| The proper cultivation of the religious sentiment 
ty, but bestowed as an act of justice. Our plan of self-| could not be too strongly urged. Man needs, and must 
government rendered universal education more neces-| have something to worship. Thence we find the hea- 
sary in this country than it was in any other. then worshipping the work of his own hands, the 
There was a spirit of universal education abroad) worldly men of our land paying homage to wealth, 
that was designed to meet the wantsof theage. This! talent, power; and while the christian in confiding 
was doing a great work. The generation that now love, draws closely toour Father. Religious education 
has possession of the world, that has made its science should be such, as to call into activity only the higher 
and its literature its own, that claims to hold by right- and God-like attributes of our nature; and this did not 
ful tenure its philanthropy and its religion, is bound to so much require an appeal to the intellect, asking for 
make the generation that succeeds it more learned and| its sanction of doctrines, as to the heart, beseeching its 
more virtuous than itself, or than have been any of its! practice of holiness. 
predecessors. The paymentef school taxes for gene-| So far as we made true Christianity to abound, so 
ral education, was a money making operation. It! far would false religion decrease. True religion, as 
made a neighborhood more attractive, and rendered) manifested in the life, redeemed the drunkard, spake 


more stable the tenure by which property was held. 
As school taxes became heavy, taxes for the support of 
crime became light. 

Mind was more free here than in any other country. 


comfort to the captive, struck the fetters from the 
bondman, visited the widow and the fatherless in their 
afflictions, administered to the sick, fave bread to the 





perishing, uprooted war and planted peace, destroyed 


General education here was somewhat different from! heart-burnings and jealousies, and did away with the 
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bitterness of sect. Among all sects, and those of no| 
sect, were those whose lives were a beautiful illustra- | 
tion of the genius of christianity; and on the other hand, 
the every day life of many of those who professed relig- 
ion, was a denial of its doctrines. She closed with an | 
earnest appeal to mothers to labor untiringly for the 
physical, mental and moral education of their children, | 
for, if early ‘ustruction was of the right kind, sin could 
never so degrade the man but the memory of a moth- 
er’s prayer’s would, at times, rise up before him likean | 
oasis in the desert of his erring life. 
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THE POETRY OF FARMING. 

The farmer’s life is a pleasant one, free from much | 
of the care and anxiety that attend a mercantile or | 
professional course, and unless pursued for the sole | 
purpose of accumulating wealth, affords many hours of | 
leisure for mental improvement. If happiness is the | 
object to be attained, surely there is no class more fa- 
vorably situated than the intelligent farmers of our) 
thriving country. Their business leads them forth to | 
breathe the pure air, laden with the breath of many | 
flowers ; around them are spread the fertile fields, trom | 
which they derive not only the necessaries of life, but | 
its luxuries too, each fairy landscape bordered by a 
broad green hem of majestic trees, for beauty and for 
use; above them is the glorious sky, with its fleecy 
drapery of clouds, and over all the mantle of beauty is 
thrown, filling the heart of the beholder with admira- 
tion and delight. They rise with the lark to meet the 
sun at his coming, and go forth to their labors with 
glad hearts and willing hands, and find health and 
contentment their reward. With elastic footsteps they 
follow the shining plow-share, as it opens deep furrows 
in the mellow soil, or scatter with liberal hand the 
“ good seed” which shall soon spring up and clothe the 
naked ground with a robe of living green. Nature’s 
glad voices cheer them at their work, and bid them re- 
joice in the prospect of a plenteous harvest. The 
gentle showers drop fatness upon their fields of waving 
grain, and the silent dews of night refresh their ver- 
dant pastures, wherein repose their improved flocks 
and herds, objects of honest pride and sources of 
wealth. 

Many are accustomed to view the farmers’ life as 
one of drudgery and toil, and assign to them a low 
place on the scale of mental and moral excellence, in 
many instances regarding them with scorn and con- 
tempt. But they are not necessarily vulgar or igno- 
rant. True, they are, and must be an industrious class, 
but they know the dignity of labor, and by keeping 
pace with the improvements of the day in the use of 
machinery, much time and strength is saved which may 
be spent in study, thus opening to them new sources 
of enjoyment, and exciting new interest in the won- 
derful operations of Nature. It should be their pleas- 
ure— 

“To study culture, and with artful toil 
To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil ; 
To give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 
The grain, or herb, or plant that each demands ; 
To cherish virtue in an humble state, 
And share the joys your bounty may create ; 
To mark the matchless workings of the power 
That shuts within its seed the future flower, 
Bids these in elegance of form excel, 
In color these, and those delight the smell, 
Sends Nature forth the daughter of the skies, 
To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes ; 
These, these are arts pursued without a crime, 
To leave no stain upon the wing of Time.” 


No, the farmer’s life is not all drudgery and toil, there 


is poetry in it, and beauty too. The earth, the air and 
sky, all contribute to his happiness and prosperity.— 
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The gentle breeze, that rustles the sword-like leaves 
of his luxuriant corn, has music for his ear, and the 
wintry blast that howls around his comfortable dwell- 
ing, has no sadness in its tone. Peace and plenty are 
within, and the raging storm without is unheeded. 

His life is not spentin the “tainted air” of the 
crowded city, amid the noise, the bustle and confusion 
of its thronged streets, but in the “ green pastures ” 
and beside the “still waters” of his native vale. The 
humble cottage contains his heart’s treasures, and in 


ithe cultivation of his farm, the improvement of his 


flocks,the mental and moral culture of his own mind, 
and the instruction of his children, he finds ample em- 
ployment for all his faculties, and reaps the reward of 
pure and lasting happiness. C. R. Conan. 
Cherry Valley, Ashtabula co. 
sling actiil ed 


Another Plea for Temperance. 


How to aid the Temperance cause. Yes, that’s 
the question, Cousin Gertrude. I will just shake 
hands with you cn that subject, and congratulate my- 
self on our recent acquaintance, still trespassing on 
the benevolence of our editress for room to say what 
we hope may add its mite to the good cause. My soul 
has been stirred by circling waves which spread from 
the great ocean of living hearts gathered at the Con- 
ventions of Albany, Columbus, and New York, and I 
think its ripples must circle wider, and wider, until 
there be no piace in our good land but that will feel 
the influence. Our country papers should every week 
carry their temperance items into the pleasant homes 
of our State till little by little the subject become an 
every day one to those who never felt it their duty to 
act before. The public mind must be prepared to 
make it a test question at the polls, for a large portion 
of our fathers. brothers and husbands who have the 
power have taken this position as this platform. Shall 
we hold our peace, when the child of the rum-seller 
vietim (within our own walls) says in her humiliation, 
“Had my father taken care of us when young, I never 
should have fallen so low. He cares for nothing but 
liquor, though my mother starves, and every cent of 
his earnings goes into the rum-seller’s hands.” In 
our own town, an aged man, a bloated, burned up, and 
besotted victim. lies uncared for, save by pity, suffer- 
ing all the horrors of delirium tremens, while his 
daughter and her husband dole out the liquid poison. 

Shall we let them, or shall we not! Shall we let 
the rum-seller and his victim be their own judge, 
while the human heart and passions are what they are? 
I trow not. Oh! ye strong ones, ye who drink from 
the beautiful fountains which gush up around your own 
homes, and whistle your morning carols with the birds 
as you go forth to labor, think of others and come and 
help in this good work. We cannot vote, but we can 
bid you God speed; and in the honest purpose of your 
heart, you can banish the abominable traffic from our 
State, and feel more worthy to walk upon God’s foot- 
stool. M. D. W. 

Maple Farm, Feb., 1853. 


-_~*2coo 


Foam Savce.—One tea-cup of sugar—two-thirds 
do. of butter, and table spoonfull of flour, beaten to- 
gether till smooth, then place over the fire, and stir in 
rapidly three gills boiling water, season with nutmeg. 

A very rich and delicious sauce for puddings is made 
by this recipe.—Farmer and Artizan. 


——___—-_ 9B @}e-o— 


Ruta Baca Puppine.—One and a half pints of 
pulped Ruta Baga, two spoonsful of wheat flour, four 
eggs, half pint of milk, and one table spoonful of but- 
ter. The pan greased and floured, and baked with a 
quick fire.—Prairie Farmer, 
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THE ‘‘CULTIVATOR BAND.” 


Father of all, we pray Thee bless 
Our loved and gifted band, 

Those kindred hearts that scattered dwell 
Throughout our own fair land! 


Another year has passed away, 
And still our number meet, 

Then let us all adoring bow 
Low at the mercy seat! 


Is there one brother in our band 


That shuns thy holy ways— 
One soul that’s tuneless, and one lip 
That's voiceless to Thy praise— 
One gifted one that never bends 
To Thee a suppliant knee, 
‘That never bows with humble heart, 
And lifts his soul to Thee? 


O, then forgive the erring one, 
And guide him in the way 

That leads to joys that never fade, 
And teach him how to pray ! 


Is there one sister of our band 
That never kneels in prayer— 
One gentle eye that never sheds 
The penitential tear— 
One sister heart that never seeks | 
The meek, the spotless One, 
That glories not to bear the cross 
Of Him, Thy lowly son— 
| 
Unto the narrow way, 
Subdue our erring sister’s heart, 


And teach her how to pray! 


O, then direct the wanderer’s feet 


Father of all! we pray Thee bless 
* The Cultivator band,” 

Those kindred hearts that scattered dwell 
Througheut our own fair land ; 


Help us to win the sacred prize, 
Gained by a Saviour’s love, 
And may we all unsevered meet, 

An angel-band above ! 


—Boston Cultivator. 
ia dae ES 


Covstn Fanny, a new correspondent from Marietta, | 
sends us a spirited article, urging ladies in the country | 
to wear shorter dresses, as being far more appropriate | 
and healthful than the common dress, for those who 
must walk inthe mud. She must excuse us for not 
publishing her article, as the subject is foreign to the 
immediate objects of our paper, and we fear it would 
provoke more dissussion than our space would warrant. | 
We admire her independence and her pride as a “ far- 
mer’s daughter,” and hope we shall hear from her 
again, as she says she knows “ something about rais- 
ing flowers, making good bread, butter and accompani- 
ments,” and partly promises to impart some of her 
knowledge at another time. She adds at the close: 
“ T think the one who sent-you that receipt for cooking 
rice, which you published in a late number, must have 
been one of those who did’nt know how, for the gluey 
substance that boils out of rice is very unwholesome; 
therefore, boiled in plenty of water fifteen minutes, 
and drained well, is a much better method. Try it 
and see.” For ourself, we do not like Cousin Fanny’s | 
way of cooking rice, though others may. 

ee 

Cure ror Crovp.—As soon as the first symptoms | 
are discovered, apply cold water suddenly and freely to | 
the neck and chest with a sponge, then lay a cloth | 
wet in cold water on the chest and cover closely with | 
cotton batting, (nothing else will do as well) and the! 
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| when cold enhances its value. 


| sufferer’ weeks with its festering. 


| cut nearly an inch thick. 
the gridiron before putting on the steak—indeed, the 


steak and replace it upon a gridion. 


breath will be instantly relieved. Give the patient 
plenty of cold water to drink and cayer it warm in bed, 
and it will sleep sweetly. ‘There is no danger of tak- 


\ing cold, and the dreadful effects of emetic are all 
| avoided. 


We have repeatedly known this remedy 
tried and always with success. 
din i 


Recipes for the Cultivator. 


For Coven anp Pain 1n THE Breast.—Equal parts 


‘hoarhound tops, Elecampane roots, and Young Will- 


iam, roots and tops. Boil until the strength is extrac- 
ted, adding boiling water as it decreases, then strain 


| and put in sufficient sugar to make it very sweet; boil 


down to a thick syrup. For a tight cough, the addi- 
tion of a teaspoonful of tincture of lobelia to each pint, 
It is tonic, diaphoretic, 
diuretic, expectorant and emmenagogne. 

For Hemorruorps oR Pites.—White or black oak 


| bark, and alum, make a tea, wash the parts frequently. 
‘Never known to fail—often gives immediate relief, 
| and when persevered in, has cured where other means 
| have failed. 


For A TOE OR FINGER NAIL GROWING IN THE FLESH.— 
Cut a notch in the middle of the nail, every time the 
nail is pared. The disposition to close the notch draws 
the nail up from the sides. It cured mine after I had 
Try it before laugh- 
ing at its simplicity. Emity. 

West Liberty, O., Feb. 1853. 

steel! - 

Beersteaks.—Steaks should never be covered after 
they are laid upon the dish ; a cover smothers them, 
and thus they lose their best flavor. Beefsteaks should 
be eaten as soon as they are cooked. 

The best pieces for steak are the sirloin and the 
rump. The top of the round next to the aitch-bone is 


| very juicy, and by pounding it with a mallet, may be 


made as tenderas the rump. The steaks should be 
Itis not necessary to grease 


flavor of the meat is much impaired by so doing. 
Prepare a brisk fire of coals, put your gridiron over 


|it, but do not let your gridiron get hot before you put 


on the steak. As soon as the sinews become crisped 
a little, turn the steak. Do not spill the gravy upon 
the fire. Take up the steak upon a hot dish, turn the 
It will require 
ten minutes to scald it through and brown the outside. 
As soon as the steak is cooked, put it upon a hot iron. 





AppLe CompoTe.—Select the largest and best pip- 
pin apples; remove the rind and cure carefully, and 
weigh them. To every pound of apples, add 1 pound 
of loaf sugar and two lemons. Parboil the apples, and 
allow them to cool; then remove the outer yellow 
skin of the lemon with a sharp knife, taking care not 
to break the inner skin. Boil the lemon rindin a 
sauce-pan by itself, till it is quite tender, and let it 
remain till cool. Add half a pint of water to each 
pound of sugar, and when the latter is melted, set on 
the fire, in a suitable preserving kettle, and add the 


japples, and boil them till tender, but not till they 


break, and remove the scum asit rises. On removing 
the apples, add the lemon juice and rind, and boil till 
the liquor is transparent. After the whole has cooled, 
place the apple and syrup in proper sized dishes, and 
place the lemon peel in wreaths about them. 





W hat affections the violets awake! 

What loved little islands twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water-lily restore ! 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks ! 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks, 
In the vetches that tangled their shore ! 
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THE OHIO C 
A Chance to make Money and to do Good! 
72 VARIETIES OF BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE!| 
MONEY IS PLENTY AND GOUD BOOKS WILL SELL. } 
70 Book Agents—T°o active men seeking employment—T°o Col- | 
porteurs and Pedlars, $500 to $2.000 per year cun be realized | 
oy engaging in the sale of the following popular and valuable | 
ooks : 


Life of Henry Clay, by Greeley & Sargeant. 12 mo. 125 | 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by J. G. Lockhart, 12 mo. 1 25) 
Life of Josephine, wife of Napoleon, by P. C. Headley, 12 mo. 1 25| 
Life of George Washington, by Jared Sparks, LL D. 1 50 


Lives of Mary and Martha Washington, mother and wife of George | 
Washington, by C. Conkling, with a portrait, 16 mo. 75 
Life of Rev. A. Judson, of the Burman Mission, by J. Clement 1 00} 
Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, 12 mo. 1 00 
Life of Lady Jane Grey, portrait, 16 mo., by D. W. Bartlett, 75 


Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 12 mo. 1 00 
Life of General Lafayette, by P. C. Headley, 12 mo. , 1 00 
Life of John Quincy Adams, by William H. Seward, 1 25 


Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, by P. C. Headley, with 
an introduction by Horace Greeley, 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of General Zachary Taylor, by H. Montgomery, 1 00 
Life of Winfield Scott, by E. D. Mansfield, 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of Gen. Franklin Pierce, 14th President of the U. S., by D. W. 
Bartlett, 12 mo. 75 


Generals of the last war with Great Britain, 12 mo. 1 00 
Lives of Madison and Monroe, by J. Q. Adams, 12 mo, 1 00 
Life of Andrew Jackson, by John S. Jenkins, 12 mo. 1 00 
Life of Christ and his Apostles, by Rev. J. Fleetwood, 1 25 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 7 illustrations, 12 mo. 1 25 


Noble Deeds of American Women, edited by J. Clement and Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney, 12 mo. 150) 
Women of the Bible, being historical and descriptive sketches, by 
Rev’ P. C. Headley, illustrated, 16 mo. 1 00 
Poets and Poetry of the Bible, by George Gilfillan, 12 mo. 1 00 
Poems of Martin Farquar Tupper, 16 mo. 1 00 
Gift Books for young Men, by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, 12 mo. 75 
Gift Book for youug Ladies, or Woman’s Mission; by Dr. William | 
A. Alcott, 12 mo. 75 
Young Man’s Book, or Self-Education, by Rev. W. Hosmer, 75 
Young Lady’s Book, or Female Education, by Rev. W. Hosmer, 75 
Wesley Offering, by Rev. D. Holmes, 16 mo. 75 
Summerfield, or Life on the Farm, by Rev. D. K. Lee, 
Golden Steps for the Young, by John Mather Austin, 12 mo. 75 


Poems of John Quincy Adams, 12 mo. 50 | 
Golden Chain, or Link of Friendship, for the I. 0. O. F., 16 mo. 1 00 | 


Silver Cup of Sparkling Drops, from many Fountains,16 mo. 1 00 
Fresh Leaves from Western Woods, by Mrs. Fuller, 12 mo 
Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton, 12 mo. 60 
Missionary Offering, dedicated to Dr. Judson, 12 mo. 1 00 
Pure Gold, or Truth in its Native Loveliness, by D. Holmes, 
Northern Harp and Forest Melodies, by M. A. Bigelow, 16 mo. 75 
Methodist Preacher, by Bishop Hedding, Dr. Fisk, Br. Bangs, Dr. 
Durbin, and others, ‘ 1 00 
Episcopal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie, 1 00 
Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. R. Belden, 1 00 
Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie, 1 25 
History of Oregon, and voyage round the world, by Rev. G. —— 
2 mo. C 
Fremont’s Exploring Ex. through R. Mountains, Oregon &c., 
Sir John Franklin, and the Arctic Expeditions, by P. L. a 
2mo 


Scenes and Adventures in Central America, by F. Hardman, 1 25 
Indian Captives, or Life in the Wigwam, by S. G. Drake, 1 00 
History of Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, 12 mo. 1 00 


History of the War with Mexico, by J. S. Jenkins, 12 mo. 1 25 
Wild Western Scenes & Reminiscences, by H. R. Schoolcraft, 2 50 
Wild Scenes of a hunter’s life,with 300 illustrations, by J Frost 1 50 
Border wars of the West, by Prof. Frost, 300 ill., oct. muslin, 2 50 
Young's Science of Government, 12 mo. 1 
The American Guardian of Liberty, edited by J. Agar, 1 
American Lady’s system of Cookery, by Mrs. T. J. Crowen, 1 
What I saw in London, by D. W. Bartlett, 12 mo. 1 
What I saw in New York, by J. H. Ross, M. D., 12 mo. 1 
Hints and Helps to Health and Happiness, by J. H. Ross, 1 
Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with their Remedies, by 

S. Randall, 12 mo. 1 
The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 12 mo. 1 
The Dairyman’s Manual, by G. Evans, octavo, 1 
American Farmer, or Home in the Country, by J. J. Blake, 1 
The Youth’s Book of Gems, for the Head and the Heart, by F. 

Woodworth, octavo, 1 
The String of Pearls, for Boys and Girls, by T. S. Arthur, 16 mo. 
Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by F C Woodworth, 
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Stories about Animals, with Pictures to match, by “ 

Frost's Pictorial History of California, 12 mo. 1 
Thrilling Adventures, by land and by Sea, by J.O. Brayman, 1 
Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by pn 1 


The Australian Captive, or Adventures of William Jackman, by Rev. | 
2 


I. Chamberlain, with plates, 12 mo. 1 
Dick Wilson, the Rumseller’s Victim, by J. K. Cornyn, 1 25 

The above Boods are well printed, on good paper, finely bound, 
and illustrated with steel portraits, frontispieces, &c. 

The Publishers confidently believe that their list embraces the 
largest variety of valuable and interesting Books for the family, of- 
fice, store, or workshop, to be found in the United States. 

Ministers, Colporteurs, Agents and Pedlars, can do good to others 
as well as themselves, by circulating the above Books, which are 
readily bought wherever offered. any of our Agents clear from 
$3 00 to $8 00 perday. To those who wish to engage in selling 
them, great inducements are offered. 

For further particulars apply to 

DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo, N. Y., 
or Dersy & Mier, Auburn, N. Y., 
Feb 1-3tat Publishers of Popular Books for the People. 


1 00} 


1 00) 


1 25) 
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PREMIUM MORGAN STALLION, 
THE celebrated, fast trotting, full blood, premium 
Morgan Horse, NaroLeon Morgan, can hereafter he had for 
Mares on the premises of the subscriber, one mile south of Massil- 
lon, any and all seasons of the year. 

This Horse is the one which took the First Premium at the late 
State Fair at Cleveland, as being the best Blood Stallion in the 
State, and also the first Sweep Stake Premium at the same time and 
place, and needs no commendation here. 

Terms—$20 for insurance. 

Good pasturage or stabling will always be provided for Mares 
coming trom a distance. GEO. P. BACON. 

Massillon, Feb: 1, 1853-3mat 


EXCELSIOR MORGAN. 
‘THE undersigned will stand his Excelsior Morgan, 
at his residence in Wells Township, Jefferson county, for the 


| season,, commencing on the first of April next. 


Excelsior Morgan was two years old last May, is 16 hands high, of 
the beautiful color peculiar to the full blooded Morgan horses, and 
weighed 1100 last fall. He was sired by Morgan Tiger John, bro’t 
to Ohio by the Messrs. Ladd. His dam was by a colt sired by old 
Diomede—his grand-dam by First Consul, his great-grand-dam by 
Shylock and out of a Treasury mare. 

Excelsior Morgan took the first premium at the Jefferson county 
fair, and also at the fair on Wheeling Island, and is said by compe- 
tent judges to be the finest horse in Ohio. 

TermMs—$10 to insure a foal. Pasturage for mares can be had on 


my premises. 
Jan. 15-3tt MORDECAI CHEFFY. 
MOUNT WASHINGTON NURSERY, 
TEN MILES FROM CINCINNATI, NEAR THE OHIO TURNPIKE. 


‘THE subscriber offers for sale this fall, a fine assort- 
ment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, ete., part of which are 

grown upon his own grounds, the balance purchased from reliable 

nurserymen east and west. In the assortment will be found : 

10,200 Apple Trees—60 varieties—at 15c. each, $12 50 per hun- 
dred, $100 per thousand. 

5,000 Peach Trees—varieties. 
500 Pear do. 
500 Plum do. 
1,000 Evergreens; at very low prices. 
3,000 four year old Catawba Grape Roots. 
3,000 two do do do 
2,000 one do do do 
10,000 one do Osage Orange Plants. 
50,000 one and two years old Asparagus Plants. 

100,000 Strawberry Plants, of the following splendid varieties, at 
very low prices by the quantity : 

Hovey’s Seedling, Hudson, Washington Prolific Hautbois, Boston 
Pine, Black Prince, Red and White Alpine (monthly,) Bishop's Or- 
ange, Scotch Pine Apple, or Crimson Cone, Large Early Scarlet, 
| McAvoy’s Superior, Schmiece’s Hermaphrodite, &c., &c. 

Orders through the post-office, accompanied with the cash or good 
city reference, will be promptly attended to. W.E. MEARS 
Jan 15-’53 21 Congress street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ANDS FOR SALE.—I will sell all my Lands in 
Franklin county, west of the five mile stone rn the National 
Road, being about 10,000 acres. Also, about 1,500 acres in Madison 
| county ; about 10,000 acres in Logan, Union and Hardin counties — 
all of it of superior quality, and much of it improved, will be sold in 
| lots to suit purchasers, and on liberal terms and time. 
| Also, all my Land east of the Franklin and Jackson Turnpike 
| Road, leading from the old Court House, in Franklinton, south west 
| of and adjoining Columbus, about 200 acres — all of which will soon 
be cut-up into City Lots of various sizes, and sold on the most rea- 
sonable terms. (Jan. 1.) M. L. SULLIVANT. 


FRUIT’ GROWERS, ATTENTION, 

HAVE discove ed a mode of rendering all kinds of 

Fruit and Shade Trees obnoxious to vermin, at all seasons of 
the year. The application is cheap and simple. The Yellows in 
peach trees is also cured byit. I have also a method of preserving 
fruit for several years free from rot, in large or small quantities, 
| either for home consumption or exportation. Persons wishing in- 
formation, by enclosing $1 by mail to my address, will receive the 
receipts by return mail. Address J. W. WILLIAMS, 

Feb. 1-4* Pottstown, Montgomery co., Pa. 


MPROVED STEEL MOULD BOARDS. —The 


subscribers would respectfully inform their friends and the pub- 
|e generally, that they now offer for sale their latest improved 


Steel Mould-boards, which are made of the best materials and by 
experienced workmen ; they feel safe in saying they are equal, if 
not superior to any offered in this market ; their latest improved 
Boards will be stamped, John Roberts & Co., 1853. Also, a full as- 
sortment steel mould board Plows, wholesale or retail. Please call 
and examine before you purchase. JOHN ROBERTS & CO. 
Jan. 1. (Gaz. $2.) No. 614, Main street, Cincinnati, O. 


300 00 OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, can be 
e 5 contracted for at low prices, by corresponding 
with the subscriber. Address JESSE EMBREE, 

Feb. 15.—a* Colerain, Belmont county, Ohio. 





IFFORD MORGAN will stand for Mares at the 
residence of the subscriber the coming season. Terms to in- 
sure, $15. EDMUND B. HASTINGS. 
New Garden, Columbiana county, Feb. 15.+ 
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THE MARKETS. 
Ou1o CuLtivaTor OFrice, Feb. 28, 1852. 
There his been some fluctuations in prices lately—especi- 
ally in flour, pork, and butter. Wheat advanced during the 
early part of the month, but has aga'n receded. Flour was 
quite depressed ten days since, but is now in better demand.— 
Butter during the fall reached too high a figure, and importa- 
tions were made from other countries. It is now at about 
the usual price. Pork also went up too high, and of course 
some dealers have to suffer. 
Wool is now exciting much attention, and agents have been 
busy of late making contracts for the coming élip,at prices 


fully equal to that of 185l1—and we think generally higher— | 


ranging from 30c for common to 50c for good Merino, and even 
more for extra fine clips. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 28.—Flour $4 00@4 10; Wheat 75@76c ; Corn 


40@4lc ; Oats 30@3lc; Rye 57@60c; Barley 40@45c; Flax-seed $1 | 


@1 03; Clover-Seed $5@5 25; Timothy $2@2 50; Mess Pork, 
(wholesale) $15@$15 25 bbl.; Lard (No. 1.) 9c t.; Butter for 
packers 12@13c ; fresh roll at retail 16@20; Cheese 8}@9c for 
prime old W. R. ; Eggs 8@10c P dozen. 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 25.—Flour $4 50@4 75: Wheat 95c; Corn 55c; 
Oats 37c; Clover-seed $5@5 25; Flax-seed $1; Timothy $2/@2 50; 
White Beans $1 50@1 75; Apples, 75@87; Cranberries $3 50 ® bu.; 
Hay $10 ® ton ; Butter, prime keg, 12@13c ; Eggs 8@9c P dozen, 

New York, February 26.— Flour dull at $5@5 44, for 
Ohio ; Wheat in fair demand, $1 20@1 25 for good Western ; Corn 
66@69c ; Pork dull at $17@17 25 ® bbl. for new mess—prime $15 
® bbl.; dressed Hogs 8c P lb.; Lard 104%c; Butter, Ohiol3@15c 
P bb. 


CoLumBvus, Feb. 28.—Flour $4 50@4 75 ; Wheat 80c ; Corn 37@ 
40c ; Oats 32c ; Potatoes 60c ; Apples 62@75c ; Hay $8 P ton ; Beef 
by quarter, 4@6c ; Pork, hog, 6a7ec P lb.; ey 50@62c each ; 
Chickens 12@15c ; butter 16@20c # lb.; Eggs 10c P doz. 








FOWLS AND EGGS. 
‘THE great desire for procuring good Poultry, has in- 
duced the subscriber to pay particular attention to breeding 
and importing the different varieties of Improved Breeds of Domes- 
tic Poultry. All persons desirous of having the purest and best to 
breed from, may depend upon being faithfully served. Among many 
kinds of Fowls for sale by him, are the a 

Shanghe, Forbes’ Importation ; Shanghe, Dr. Kerr’s Importation ; 
White Shanghw, Eben Wight’s Importation ; Cochin China, Black 
Spanish, Guelderland, Golden Pheasant, White Dorking, Poland, 
Bantams, Chittagong. 

Eggs of the above varieties packed with care and sent to persons 
living on Railroad or water conveyance. 

N. B. All orders, post paid, promptly attended to, by being ad- 
dressed to Joun MeLenpy, head of Main street, Cincinnati, or to the 
subscriber, Mount Healthy, Hamilton county, Ohio. 

Feb. 15.—3mt P. MELENDY. 
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FRUIT TREES AND FRUIT TREE STOCKS. 
k'} E thousand Apple Trees; assorted varieties. 
5,000 Plum Trees; assorted varieties. 
2,000 Cherry do do do 
800 Pear do do do 
1,000 do do on quince stocks. 
5,000 Catawba Grape Roots. 
150,000 do do cuttings. 
50,000 Osage Orange plants. 
With a large assortment of Evergreens of all kinds, for sale low 
for cash by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
| Marl No. 26, Main st., Cincinnati. 
GOOD SHEEP AND HOGS FOR SALE. 
|] HAVE for sale a few pair of Saxony Sheep; and 
and also Spanish Merino Sheep, and Irish Grazier and Suffolk 


Hogs, warranted pure. Address P. MELENDY. 
Mount Healthy, Hamilton county, Ohio, Feb. 15.—2mt 


JACKS FOR SALE. 
(THE subscriber has for sale 8 or 10 good Jacks, 
which he will sell at low prices, if application be made soon. 


The Jacks can be seen at my Farm House three miles west of Co- 
lumbus. (mar. 1-"53) M. L. SULLIVANT. 


MORGAN HORSES. 
HAVE a few very fine Morgan Horses, that I 
brought from Vermont this winter, which I will sell or stand, 
provided sufficient encouragement is given. My horses are of the 
first rate stock, and equal to anyin the State for beauty, size and 
action. Address, L. HODGES, 
Jan. 15-4t to Ist Mar * Granville, O. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

\ 7 E are now inreceipt of a large and choice collec- 

tion of Implements, &c., comprised in part of Horse Powers 

and Threshers, Corn Shellers, Drills, Plows, Straw Cutters, Cider 

Mills, Apple Peelers, Meat Cutters, Sausage Stuffers, Churns, Ox 

Yokes, Bows, Shovels of ory See Hoes, Rakes, Pruning 

Shears, Grass Hooks, Monkey Wrenches, Garden Trowels, Pruning 
Saws and Chissels, Cistern and Well Pumps, Fanning Mills, Famil 
Presses, Bull Rings, Garden Tools, Pitch Forks, Axe Handles, Pic 

do., &c., &c. JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 
Feb. 15, 1853.—3mt 40 & 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 
PITKINS OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
I WOULD call the attention of Seedsmen and grow- 
| & ers of the Osage Orange, to my Seeds, which will continue to 
be, as heretofore, all gathered, preserved, and transported under 
my own immediate care, or that of an experienced person, whose 
exclusive attention is given to it during the gathering season. Be- 
ing aware of the vast amount of worthless seed that has been 
thrown into our market, and the causes which have produced it, I 
| strive to avoid all. And no pains or expense will be spared to sus- 
tain the high reputation which my seed has always had, and to fur- 
nish only such an article as farmers can rely upon with certainty, 
for being fresh and genuine. Havingregularly supplied some of the 
| largest growers in the country with seed, they are respectfully re- 
ferred to. 

To avoid imposition, it should always be pens from me, or 
an accredited agent. Address H. N. PITKIN, Manchester, Conn., 
or my seed can be had of W. A. Giti & Co., Columbus ; I. S. Bray- 
| Ton, Ravenna ; and Joun F. Datr & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| Be sure and.inquire for Pitkin’s Osage Orange Seed. 

N+ B.—Also on hand, for sale, a large number of selected Osage 
Orange Plants, which can be sent to any part of the country. No 
| charge for packing and shipping. Full direction given for planting 
and cultivation. (Jan 154t) 





EEDS.—Field, Lawn and Meadow Grass Seeds, of 


| all descriptions. Garden and Flower Seeds, a fair assortment, 
| warranted fresh and genuine. Osage Orange Seed of superior qual- 
| ity. Orders received and filled promptly for Osage Orange Plants in 
| any quantity desired. Also, for Evergreens or Fruit Trees. Seed 
Catalogues furnished gratis to all who may desire them. 
WM. A. GILL & CO., 
Capital City Agricultural Warehouse, 
Mar 1 No. 3, Exchange Buildings, Broad st., Columbus, O. 


| AGENCY FOR PATENTS—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
7, C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
* for PATENTS—Will prepare the necessary Drawings and Pa- 

ers for applicants for Patents, and transact all other business in the 
ine of his profession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on 
all questions relating to the Patent Laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure rehearings on rejected 
bey ge for Patents, discover and point out the novel features— 
if there be any—prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all cases 
where there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior to 
maing application for a patent, may forward (post paid, enclosing 
a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, when immedi- 
ate attention will be given to it, and all the information that could 
be obtained by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the nov- 
elty of their invention, and the requisite steps to be taken to obtam 
a Patent therefor—should it prove to be new—will be promptly for- 
warded by mail. 

All letters on business must be post-paid, and enclose a suitable 
fee where a written opinion is required. 

Orrice—On F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
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